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EDITED  BY  c.  DINGLEY.  of  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  and  even  pre-  The  love  of  National  Music,  like  that  of  our 

•  — — -  ■  Slimed  to  point  out  the  imperfections  of  the  country,  grows  with  our  growth : — it  is  inhaled 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.  Messiah,  the  Requiem,  and  the  Creation — Ora-  with  the  very  air  which  we  breathe. — When 
Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Music,  torios,  which  have,  and  will,  no  doubt,  remain  in  a  distant  country,  a  well-knotvn  melody 
delivered  before  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Brook-  the  unrivalled  productions  of  their  art,  through  j  bursts  upon  our  oar—indefinable  are  the  asso- 
lyn  Collegiate  Institute.  By  W.  Iucho.  ages  yet  to  come— W  orks,  which  have  engraven  ciations  which  it  conveys, — home,  kindred,  all 

In  this  enlightened  age,  when  science  and  the  names  of  their  masters  on  the  rolls  of  im-  that  is  dear  are  brought  to  memory,  as  if  instan- 

arts  are  in  such  high  Sitimation _ when  litera  •^lortality — Compositions,  like  a  wilderness  of  taneously  transported  to  the  spot.”  Next  to 

ture  and  knowledt^e  erect  their  temples  and  which  their  rich  imagination  and  the  sight  of  a  beloved  home,  is  the  delight  of 

colleges,  institutes,  "seminaries,  and  academies  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  the  heart,  in  receiving,  through  the  ear,  sounds 

multiply  among  us;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  |  of  every  odour.  ^  ,  |  assimilating  with  our  earliest  and  nmst  inno- 

at  that  the  education  of  youth  has  been  great-  ^  know)  has  been  j  cent  employments  and  recreations.  No  dispo- 

ly  improved  and  greatly  facilitated.— Your  regard  to  Music  in  this  country. —  "sition,  however  stern  or  soured  by  the  ills  of 

happy  country  though  but  in  its  infancy  has  oiay,  however,  have  been  a  great  deal  .life,  can  refrain  from  dwelling  with  feelings  of 

risen  as  a  brilliant  star  on  the  western  horizon  oiore  accomplished,  of  w  hich  I  am  ignorant,  j  sensibility  on  the  scenes  of  juvenile  happiness, 
and  it  has  gone  forth  in  its  stren^h.  Liberty  short  time  which  I  have  been  in  these  which  no  other  means  is  likely  to  bring  back 
the  nurse  of  the  muses,  has  planted  here  her  Ignited  States,  has  never  disclosed  to  me  any  !so  vividly  to  the  imagination,  as  a  well  remem- 

waving  banners, _ and  America  has  taken  a  *^ore;  nor  have  I  seen  it  customary  to  intro- 'bercd  air  that  has  been  chanted  in  the  dw  ellings 

worthy  and  dignified  station  among  the  nations  subject  as  a  course  of  lectures,  in  in-  iof  our  fatliers.  I,  at  least,  often  enjoy  these 

of  the  earth.  Here  it  is,  where  parents  feel  ^^cation.  I  feelings,  and  they  are  a  source  of  supremer 

disposed  to  render  their  daughters  happy,  as  Novel,  therefore,  as  it  must  appear  to  you,  ■  pleasure  to  me,  than  all  the  gratifications  which 
well  as  useful  members  of  society,  by  bestow- P  ^ave  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  you,  in  this  | your  highly  favored  land  could  offer, 
ing  upon  them  such  qualifications  as  will  add  i?  Lec^iire,  some  brief  remarks  on  |  You  all  know^,  that  Music  assists  in  imparting 

vigor  to  life,— and  a  cultivation  of  the  mind  [  the  benefits  which,  as  I  think,  may  be  the  result !  those  feelings  of  pure  religion  which  form  so 
more  attractive  than  beauty  w  ith  all  her  1 — a  subject  of  this  kind  w  ill  also  af-|  acceptable  an  offering  to  the  Deity.  Her  melt- 

charms.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  tne  great  interest.  ing  harmony  penetrates  the  heart,  and  bends 

reasons  too  that  teachers  of  youth  are  daily!  antiquity  is  traced  far  beyond  any  other  (the  haughty  spirit  to  contrition.  “No  science 


To  impart  knowledge  by  lectures,  is  the  system  I  all  ^1*^**^  1®  performer,  the 

that  seems  to  have  found  peculiar  favor  in  fibre  of  the  smallest  field-flower;  and  (pupil,  yea,  the  person  who  never  devoted  a 

sight  of  the  Americans ;  and  though  it  certainly  la  their  just  and  symmetrical  proportion  |  moment  to  her  charming  tones,  will,  by  due 
could  not  well  be  adapted  to  all  studies  delight  us,  by  throwing  a  pleasing  har-S attention,  at  least  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 

there  are  some  by  which  it  has  proved  highly  whole.”  In  poetry,  sublimity  [its  combination  and  improvement. 

interesting  and  successful. We  now  seldom ideas,  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  thel  In  1^’urope  it  is  deemed  an  important 

ever  take  a  newspaper  in  our  hands,  without  j  of  philosophy,  would  be  as  nothing,  Ae re,  principally,  an  amusement.  Still,  there 

seeing  the  advertisement  of  lectures  on  chem-D^^^o '^orsification  did  not  harmonize,  and  strike  jit  is  an  amusement,  but  of  greater  perfection; 
istry, natural  philosophy, botany,  elocution,  etc.!*”  sweet  numbers  on  the  ear.— In  short,  trace  and,  mostly  too,  among  a  class  of  people, 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise throughout  all  her  various  forms — Har-?  among  w'hom.  Acre,  you  would  look  in  vain 

to  ine,  why  Music _ a  science  so  natural  to  ^  ^®^y  *s  still  the  bond  of  nature;  it  assimilates  I  for  Music. — A  distinguished  American  traveller, 

man— has  been  so  long  neglected.  “  in  every  ^^T^site  feelings  of  the, ?  who,  on  his  tour  through  Europe,  spent  a 

society  she  is  a  welcome  guest.  In  the  (io-i^^*^  irradiates  its  harsher  passions,  f  great  portion  of  his  time  at  the  University  of 

mestic  circle  her  witchery  smooths  the  browl^*^^  bends  them  to  kindness  and  virtue.  [Heidelberg,  one  of  the  first  literary  institutions 

of  care  anH  whilp  listpriina  tn  hpr  strain*;  thpl  Indeed,  in  this  country,  its  knowledge  at  pre-  of  Germany,  became  acquainted  wdth  Professor 
toils  and  anxieties  of  the  Ly  are  forgoU^^^^^  ‘he  eminent  Doctor  of  Laws,  the 

Hand  in  hand  with  all  the  social  feelings  accomplishment.  I  believe  there  is  J  great  rival  of  Savigny  in  Paris,  whose  works 

banishes  ruder  pleasures  from  her  presence.” « ^  female  school  of  any  note  in  the  Union, hare  in  every  respectable  court  of  justice,  and 
While  listening  to  expressive  airs  a  delicious  has  not  its  music  teacher;  and  I  can  [  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  his  profession.  Mr. 

tenderness  creeps  imperceptibly  through  our  much  certainty  say,  that  there  are  but  few' j;  Dwight  says  of  him:  “yet  his  house  is  famous 

veins.  The  whole  world _ cleared  of  its  gross-  who  dedicate  so  much  of  their  time  to  [for  admirable  concerts;  and  in  the  circle  which 

er  passions _ seems  an  elysium  of  bliss  and  chemistry  or  natural  philosophy,  as  they  do  to  he  gathers  round  him,  you  are  sure  to  meet 

the  senses  are  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch practice  of  their  music.  S’et  hut  a  very  [those  who  have  w  ith  him  an  enthusiasm  for 
of  delight.  icw"  are  acquainted  with  the  origin,  the  pro- f  Mozart — and  w  ho  sometimes  revive  the  touch- 

In  Fioston,  that  eminent  seat  of  the  muses, i  g^ess,  or  the  laws  of  music.  jing  strains  of  the  elder  artist;  of  ScarleUi  who 

there  have  been  delivered  several  lectures  on  persons  are  aware  that  the  fine  composed  music  and  played  the  harp  till  almost 

Music;  but,  we  understand  the  parties  were  Jirts  have  established  models  and  scientific  prin-| seventy ;  but  still  more  of  the  admirable  Pales- 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rivalship  and  jealousy  Even  the  Opera  has  excellencies  and  j  trina,  the  Raphael  of  Music,  w^hose  ashes  were 

— a  spirit  entirely  contrary  to  the  nature  of  iiHractions,  which,  not  to  understand  and  ad-|deemed  w^orthy  a  place  in  St.  Peters,  than 
Music.  Still,  however  I  revere  their  efforts,  mire,  is  only  proof  of  natural  defect  oj  unfor-jw'hom  no  one  has  better  known  how  to  express 
and  welcome  every  wreath  which  the  sons  of  ignorance;  and  the  crude  reprobation  I  the  spirit  of  religion  by  the  harmony  of  sounds.” 

8ong  twine  round  Apollo’s  temple.  A  gentle-P**  slashing  criticism  of  which,  exposes  onlyS  Madame  de  Stael,  this  prodigy  of  learning, 
man  of  the  western  country  ♦  whose  indefati-P^*^  presumptuous  dissident  and  his  country  to  whose  philosophical  works  rank  her  among 


but,  to  judge  from  the  nature  of  his  talent  I  l^sophers  of  old  have  bestowed  on  this  science,  phakspeare,  Addison,  Moiiiere,  ana  ^cniiier,— 
should  suppose  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  to  whose  indefatigable  labors  we  are  in-E“  to  her,”  says  the  ingenious  biographer  of  her 
Vocal  Music  and  Psalmody.  He  manifested  the  pleasure  which  we  reap  from  [life,  “of  all  the  fine  arts,  Music  was  the  most 

much  severity  in  his  criticisms  on  the  works  Music.  For  in  most  every  land  she  has  left i! habitually  necessary  to  her.  A  performer  her- 
■  ■  "  some  well-known  relic  behind  her  to  be  handed  self,  and  endowed  with  a  strong  and  fine  voice, 

•  ThomaiHMtiogi.Eiq.  of  Utica,  N.Y.  down  from  One  generation  to  another.  ^  she  continued  to  exercise  her  talent,  till  her 
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children  were  able  to  afford  her  that  sort  of |  again  divided  in  sacred  and  secular  selections,  and  error.  Many  condemn,  as  against  the 
amusementwhichsherequiredfromHarmony.nl  our  time  will  then  permit,  we  may  take  a  principles  of  musiCi  the  use  of  iWO  fifths, 
She  sought  in  it  at  once  tranquillity  and  in-  cursory  view  of  the  most  eminent  musicians,  though  one  be  false.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the 
spiration,  forgetfulness  of  the  present,  and  and  their  works;  which  certainly  would  not  tritonus  and  false  fifth  is  constantly  avoided  by 
the  anticipation  of  a  future  existence.  This  be  less  interesting,  as  the  subject  abounds  with  old  composers  ;  which  is  excluding  the  use  Of 
art,  which  sets  the  mind  in  motion,  without  the  the  most  pleasant  occurrences,  and  a  number  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources  of  beauty 
assistance  of  thought,  and  excites  tender  emo-  of  very  interesting  anecdotes.  and  passion  in  modern  music.  Whoever  first 

tions,  without  stirring  the  passions,  had  for  My  chief  object  will  be  to  amuse  and  instruct,  combined  the  sharp  third  and  seventh  to  the 

Mad.  de  Stael  a  charm  that  nothing  else  could  as  I  sincerely  wish  to  join  those  mighty  efforts  fifth  of  the  key,  and  inverted  this  chord  into 
supply.”  which  your  country — and  particularly  this  vil-  six,  four,  three,  to  the  second,  six,  five,  to  the 

Truly,  a  science  so  much  engraven  on  almost  lage, — are  making,  to  raise  the  education  of  sharp  seventh,  and  six,  four,  two,  to  the  fourth 
every  heart,  hardly  needs  eulogizing.  Every  young  ladies  to  an  eminence  hitherto  not  at-  of  a  key,  conferred  as  refreshing  a  benefit  on 
being  in  nature  endowed  with  life — with  a  soul  tained.  craving  lovers  of  music,  as  Moses  did  on 

— renders  it  homage.  And  I  could  now  eiiu-  the  Israelites,  in  producing  water  from  the 

merate  many  other  instances  to  show  you  its  Review  of  a  Criticism  on  the  Divertimento  rock  on  Mount  Horeb. 

moral  influence, — how  it  has  prompted  to  no-  “  Le  Plaisir  des  Dam  s/'  Two  additional  remarks  are  made  in  our 

ble  actions,  and  how  it  has  appeased  the  cruelty  to  the  edi  o  i  of  the  euterpeiad.  !  critic’s  manner,  on  the  thirteenth  and  nine- 

of  oppressors  and  tyrants  ;  but  I  will  reserve  g|j^ _ jg  not  my  intention  to  make  any  Jf?"*  ^rs,  whi_ch,  with  the  observation  that 

some  of  these  examples  until  we  come  to  that  i-giYiarks  on  the  critic’s  remonstrances  against  it  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  a  critical  ex- 

part  of  our  suoject  which  treats  more  particu-  French  title  of  the  Divertimento  •  he  ac-  of  every  bar,”  closes  the  criticism  of 

larly  of  this  influence  of  music  on  men.  knowledges  to  be  ignorant  of  this  language,  or  ^  production  containing  not  less  than 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the  best  infor-  have  only  a  “  smattering”  of  it,  which  suffi-  .  t  -j  • 

mation  requisite  to  render  these  lectures  at  once  ciently  accounts  for  his  regret  why  it  was  not  Tully  observes,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  brand 

useful  and  interesting,— not  alone  to  you,  who  rendered  into  English  and^ named ‘‘The  nlea  ^  ^  glowing,  bold  expression, 

pursue  it  as  a  study,  and  cultivate  this  most  de-  g^jpg  Qf  Ladies.”  *  It  is  very  natural  that  ridicule  by  a  cold,  ill-na- 

lightful  of  all  plants,  which  flourishes  within  persons  should  be  displeased  with  sentences  ,®^sides,  a  who  has  the 

the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  but  to  those  of  ^hich  show  them  their  want  of  knowled<re  •  ridicule,  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any 

you,  also,  who  do  not  choose  to  pursue  it  as  a  Vip  seems  however  to  be  better  acouainted  with  Ibing  that  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exert- 
study,  and  who,  perhaps,  only  prefer  to  witness  the  Ttnl  an  his  beloved  talent,  and  very  often  censures 


study,  and  who,  perhaps,  only  prefer  to  witness  tjie  Italian  as  no  objections  are  made  to  diver- his  beloved  talent,  and  veiy  often  censures 
its  progress,  and  now  and  then  admire  its  beau-  timento,  or  the  numerous  Italian  expressions  j  ^  passage,  n^  becau^  there  is  any  fault  m  it, 
tiful  and  various  flowers,  which  grow  in  your  the  composition,  which  equally  might  have  because  he  can  be  merry  upon  it.  “Mu- 
paih.  All  of  you,  I  venture  to  say,  may  im-  translated.  x  o  sicus”  ought  to  know,  that  there  is  sometimes 

prove  this  admiration,  and  obtain,  at  the  same  .  j-*  P  greater  judgment  show  n  in  deviating  from 

time,  a  kind  of  information  of  which  you  have  than  in  adhering  to  tliem.  We 

hitherto  been  destitute.  ^^^oyer  a  cntic  who 

I  will  not  now  speak  of  the  advantages  of  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  compo 

knowledge ;  how  much  it  is  esteemed ;  how  it  1,^3  nofbeen  before  recived  and  u notwithstanding,  choose  to  depart 

expands  the  mind,  and  how  a  taste  to  acquire  1^^^  i  ^**001  them  on  many  occasions.  I  could  give 

what  is  great  and  beautiful,  is  favorable  to  the  fPP  ^  instances  out  of  Weber  and  Boildieu,  whose 

growth  of  mmy  virtues ,  yea,  nngolne  hopes  p/ precise  y  tile  ease  tJlih  “  Mu-  SSS  bSSitSSMl™  if™ 

become  conspicuous  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  but  tells  us  more  in  the  stvle  of  a  shown  their  judgment  m  this 

higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Sev  than  of  a  Zs^l  cr  tic  tLt  ffe  kev '  Particular ;  and  purposely  receded  from  an  es- 

I  would  not  now  «UDDOse  to  hear  anv  longer  ri^  r  •  v.f  a  u  ^’4  u.  f' tablished  rule,  where  it  has  made  w^ay  for  a 

1  wouia  not  now  suppose  10  near  any  longer  u  starts  like  a  frightened  horse  into  a  by-patli,  4*  r 

young  ladies  say,  that  they  have  no  taste  for  an^  plunges  into  a  muddv  vortex.”  Such  half  «  wi 

Music,  as  it  is  an  established  doctrine  of  philo-  u[nis  the  mere -shadows’ of  ideas  darken  the  ^  ®  would  have  l^n.  Who  would 

sophe^s,  whose  writings  not  only  diffuLd  a  S:SLTof^  1 

radiance  over  their  own  age,  but,  like  the  stars  mifficientlv  accurate  for  musical  thoutyh  notlT^^^^  ^  single  rule  of  the  stage 

of  the  fitmament,  are  formed  to  enlighten  ages  for  mathematical  purposes,  and  it  is  abs”urd  to  not^ne^of  them 

not  yet  called  into  existence  that  to  be  devoid  artificial  accuracy  in  gratifying  the  r  .  I  .  ,  j  j- 

of  taste  might  be  regarded  as  an  unpromising  g^r  beyond  its  owm  power  of  distinction.  This  Musicus”  pretends  to  discover  in  the  seventh 
symptom  in  youth— indicating  their  propensity  jg  taking  music  less  the  object  of  sense  than  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  Nicolai’s  Son- 
to  low  gratifications,  and  their  incapacity  for  gf  intellect.  If  “  Musicus”  had  been  to  any  transposed  ;  and  in  the  sixth 

everything  but  what  is  vulgar  and  illiberal.  degree  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  our  P^ge,  the  triplet  pas.sage8  “  from  a  Grand  Con- 

From  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  Music  most  eminent  modern  artists,  he  would  have  certo,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent.’^  We 
I  intend  to  lake  that  which  I  may  deem  proper  found  such  licenses  sanctioned  by  their  prac-  not  inclined  to  question  this  similarity, 
to  introduce ; — having  myself  once  attended  lice ;  I  refer  him  to  Moscheles,  Op.  59  and  Op.  |  though  it  was  not  intended ;  if  our  critic  will 
such  a  course  of  lectures,  much  of  it  is  left  on  75;  Kalkbrenner,  Op.  70;  Ling.  Op.  11 ;  andl^^^*^/®  the  “second  Concerto,  compost  par  M. 
my  memory  ;  considerable  experience  and  could  point  out  to  him  numerous  passages  of  j  Grenet,”  and  to  “  the  premier  Concerto  par 
close  observation,  with  study,  will,  I  trust,  ena-  this  kind  in  the  works  of  Czerny,  Hummel,  fils?  Oeuvre  4,”  he  will  there  find  the 

ble  me  to  treat  the  subject  with  some  justice.  Weber  and  Rossini.  That  such  harmonies  as  ^rt^uiblance  of  the  passages  much  more  strik- 
And  if  I  should  fail,  I  fail  in  a  noble  cause, —  these  afford  “pleasure  to  the  ladies  of  New-  without  the  necessity  of  transposition, 
hoping  that  some  other,  more  capable  than  York,”  has  already  been  experienced.  There  We  do  not  know  where  “Musicus,”  has 
myself,  would  enter  the  temple  of  Harmony,  are  at  least  many  here,  whose  taste  is  not  less  culled  the  flowers  which  dance  in  metaphori- 
and  trace  from  her  various  records  more  accu-  [refined  than  the  intellectual  discernment  of  the  cal  confusion  through  his  criticism,  which  ap- 
rate  accounts,  than  I  have,  perhaps,  been  able  'ladies  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  In  the  third  I  pears  to  us  full  of  strong  assertions  without 
to  obtain.  bar,  the*  critic  appears  t0;“  start”  as  much  as  {proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and  vio- 

The  course  of  lectures  may  be  extended  to  a  jhis  “  frightened  horse,”  by  the  combination  ofijlent  censures  without  dignity  or  moderation, 
considerable  length  ;  its  field  is  boundless,  and  j  A  flat,  F  natural,  and  D.  I  fear  that  he  would  |  But  it  is  against  our  principles  and  profession 
its  productions  innumerable; — for  which  reason  .never  get  ont  of  his  “muddy  vortex,”  if  hello  enter  into  disputes,  which  oblige  us  to  take 
I  shall  more  particularly  dwell  on  its  most  iii- [should  see  Herz,  Op.  15  and  Op.  29,  where  [now  our  leave  of  the  critic,  recommending  him, 
teresling  parts.  Ithis  chord  so  frequently  occurs.  The  chord  3,|l>efore  he  sliould  again  resume  his  task,  more 

Our  first  subject  will  be  the  antiquity  of  Mu-  i4,  6,  without  being  resolved,  and  a  succession  [carefully  to  study  the  nature  of  true  Criticism, 
sic,  and  the  origin  of  musical  instruments.  |of  the  chords  of  the  4th  and  6th,  produce  again  or  “to  dwfdl  rather  upon  excellencies  than  im- 
Next  to  which  we  will  trace  the  music  of  the  jfrom  our  critic  a  “  smattering”  of  his  Italian — j  perfections,”  to  discover  the  concealed  beauties 
ancient  nations,  and  then  its  progress  and  es-  a  “  Bravo.”  Indeed,  we  have  prohibitions  by  l|of  a  composer,  and  coinmunicate  to  the  world 
tablished  rules.  After  this,  we  will  take  a  sepa-  musicians  of  the  old  school,  whicli  will  lead  ||such  things  as  are  worth  their  observation, 
rate  view  of  vocal  and  instrumental  Music; [a  student  of  the  present  time  into  doubt |  oermanicus. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


REPLY  TO  DAVID. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir, — The  communication  in  your  last  num¬ 
ber,  signed  David,"  was,  we  are  pretty  cer- 


and  the  same  thing!”  And  then,  Mr.  Editor, ling,  and  a  clear-toned  pipe,  constructed  of  the 
observe  the  genius  of  grammar  and  “  oyster”  bone  of  the  deer.  They  dance  to  the  music  of 
rhetoric.  Never  did  a  more  profound  tyro  at-  an  instrument  made  of  muscle  shells  bound  to- 
tempt  a  satire.  The  words  of  the  ‘‘  Reviewer”  |  gether,  which  is  shaken  and  accompanied  by 
are  quite  the  contrary  of  what  David  states,  men’s  voices.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 


we  droD  these  preliminary  hints  by  way  of  »  ,u  u  ,  ■  • 

wLe  ?L  pe^n  of  very  moderate  discrimW  '"7a'^a^^^  human  soul  aspiring 

doT  This  champion  enters  the  arena  with  «/  after  the  Supreme  Intelligence?  If  so,  then  it 
Ce  noU^.  with  much  pain,  many  unneces-  appearthat  the  Holy  Spn-it  is  subject  to 

Lrv  unkind  unfair,  and  ungenerous  remarks”  ^e  teachings  of  man.  This  we  do  not  believe.” 
on  Mr.  Over's  Chorusses-and  “/know  him  ^hese  were  the  preci^  words.  And  we  now 

uii  ocL-  in  “  nwn  wnrns*  “  I  .nn  n 


e  bab 


Waubu  naks  mar  hash,  jarba,  Ei  hie  jar 
Waubu  naks  get  quits  sisch  ni  ihse  hieje  hie  jarba. 

Ye  little  know,  ye  men  of  Klaha, 

What  valiant  souls  we  are  ; 

When  with  our  poniards  we  approach, 


on^n  Dver’s  Ch^  These  were  the  preci^  words.  And  we  now  Flic,  e.eiy  foe  f.ke  wind 

chiefly  by  reputation  in  the  cause  of  sacred  j  fh,in  David  s  own  words;  Cm  a  July  25.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Baltimore 

music,”  and  in  the  very  next  sentence  he  says,  'U""  misunderstands  his  author  be  Minerva  for  the  following  information 

“  1  know  little  of  his  qualifications”  !  Again—  competent  criti^  -n  v,  i,  «  r  ‘iTT^*  Paul  Pry,  a  weekly  paper, 

rr  r _ *  _ _ C  bellCve  Mf.  Duvid,  where  he  says:  “I,; recently  established  m  London,  ffives  the  follow- 


/  cannot  forbear  attempting  to  defend  a  very 


David,  where  he  says  :  “  1 1  recently  established  in  London,  gives  the  follow- 


,  caunub  ^  ^  humorous  account  of  a  humbug,  which  John 

worthy  and  e^dlent  gentleman  fr^^ju^  cannot  pro-  Bull  has  not  got  over  to  this  day.  After  descant- 

aspersions.  David  appears  to  be  blessed  I nja  /.quco  linernrettv  lar^elv  on  the  different  sneeies  of  hum- 


T  vprv  enntr^PtpH  mpmnrv— hp  foroTts  Competent  tO  defend  his  cause,  pretty  largely  on  the  different  species  of  hura- 

with  a  very  contract^  memory  he  forgets |,  pp,.t„;jilv  be  nonsuited  with  costs  ^'^ch  as  political,,  theatrical,,  and  musical,,  it 

that  he  is  just  before  observing,  that  he  isnot||  ^  Signed _ *  -{-  [proceeds  with  the  following  extraordinary; 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DILETTANTE. 
(Resumed  from  page  66.) 


that  he  is  just  belore  observing,  inai  ne  is  not  |  Sioned *  4-  proceeds  with  the  following extraordinary; 

in  the  least  interested  in  the  succe^  of  his  _  ®  •  T  u  manner  in  which  the  four  Bohemian 

work”!  There  is  one  thing  that  he  is  prettyl  hiary  of  a  dilettante  Ibrothers  (as  they  were  called)  were  “brought 

clear  of — loo  much  learning  has  not  made  him  |  *  iout”  a  year  or  two  ago — the  town  gulled — and 

mad — although  he  attempts  to  deduce  infe-  (  esume  ^  ^  [even  the  “knowing  ones”  taken  in,  is  as  pretty 

Fences  without  aii)^  premises  laid  down;  but  his  j  ,  A  pamphlet  enlitlea  A  Key  to  ^  specimen  of  how  these  sort  of  affairs  are 

Abracadabra  will  serve,  no  doubt,  as  an  effectual  r  Of bas  been  perused  ^  ^  pQ^j.  experience,  ever 

nostrum  for  his  “au^/?c7icc  a/ Cowmi/n?/)au?.'”i  by  a  London  editor.  Among  other  extracts;  These  pseudo  Bohemians,  who 

David'*"'  contends  that  Editor  and  Compi-  :^®  made  from  it,  I  have  selected  the  following .  really  “a  quartette  of  Jews,”  were  dis- 
Jer  are  synonymous  terms;  but  inconsistency  most  interesting,  ^be  f^bi^fks  jyj^.  j)ayj0s^  a  tobacconist  in  the 

is  his  fort,  for  in  one  place  he  calls  these  frag-  ^^”j  inference  from  it,  are  not  only  striking j,  laboring  honestly  in  their  vocation, 

ments  Mr.  Dyer’s  irorA^;  in  another,  cowp/Za-  but  exceedingly  edifying  :  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  White- 

tion;  in  the  third,  a  selection^  and  in  the  '  ^  circurnstance  occurred  a  ew  ays  chapel,  as  rollers  in  a  metropolitan  manufac- 
iburth,  ^collection.  furmshes  evidence,  sufficient  y  unequi-j^  heard  them  humming 

He  says:  “the  Reviewer  himself  acknow-  tune,  as  they  rolled  the  “  Indian  weed,”  at 

ledges  the  want  of  such  a  work.”  Now,  our  ^  ,  j  White-chapel,  and  thinking,  by  some  chance  or 

well-beloved  “ //amd”  would  confer  a  favor  [i  master,  w  ose  teac  mgs  '\^re  con  nedr  other,  they  might  be  made  to  hum  the  public, 

upon  us,  if  he  will  point  out  the  place  where middle  classes, 

tlie  “Reviewer”  acknowledges  any  such  thing;,  1^’  Thf^Jnnpr^  nf  thp  b^''®  ^beir  opinion  upon  their  relative  merits  as 

but  we  fear  that  “he  labors^nder  obliquity  ei^  The  opinion  of  these  two  gents,  was 

ther  of  bodily  or  mental  vision” — “enveloped."/?. ^  .^  favorable,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  the 

in  the  fog.”  Any  thing  more  completely  ^  AuterT*^"  •  cigar-rollers  should  be  placed  under  the 

telligible  cannot  appear.  :  ‘  j  *>,0  Partcior, ^  ^Bion  of  Bochsa  and  W  elsh,  and  when  quali- 

Now  hear  this  astonishing  vindicator  ^  one^he  ^^ould  appear  at 

grammar  and  rhetoric:  “/cannot  forbear,” —  *  .*  .  ,  .  IbeArgyll-rooms,  under  the  cognomen  of  “The 

“/have  noticed,”  &c.  &c.  and  a  little  after  he  ™  P  ,  .  A  Bohemian  Brothers.”  It  was  likewise  arranged 

says,  “  IVc  shall  soon  see”! — and  the  profound  chansons  ,  ,  '  that  the  Bohemian  gentlemen  should  receive  a 

grammarian  really  appears  to  have  now  obtain-  however,  he  a  y  r  nearly  salary  for  their  services,  and  that  the  pro- 

€d  two  eyes.  Hear  him :  “  ire”-observe,  he  f  a  character,  which,  as  a  respect^le  pro-  the  spec,  should  be  equally  divided  be- 

has  now  gotten  more  than  one  “  /,”  (eye)  and,  b?sso^,  he  could  not  c  m  n  *  tween  Bochsa  and  Welsh,  for  tuition,  and  Da- 

instead  of  the  first  person  singular, he  advances  ^  i  having  discovered  these  four  ‘‘musical 

with  the  shout  of  an  oyster  cellah  and  cries,  w  nm  /  ^  ho|shead  of  tobacco.  The  next  af- 

“  Me  believe,”-“  Me  do  not  discover,”-“  publisher  and  ask  if  he  [ully  aware  to  be  arranged  was,  how  to  prevent  John 

shall  hereafter  suppose” — (now  hear  his  rheto-  '  ®^  ni  being  opened  by  the  Argus-eyed 

ric)-“  that  oyster  cellars  and  oysters  are  all  wal  not  to  be  managed  without 

one”!  He  then  asks,  “if,  because  a  man  is  a  replied  the  p  blis  e  ,  ►  g,  a  ;  go^^e  lime  l^y  gonie  individual  who 

great  musician,  he  must  necessarily  write  good  was  perfectly  awake  to  all  the  twistings  and 

English,”  and  “  what  has  a  learned  composer  ^  1  ,  turnings  of  that  complicated  machine — anews- 

[of  music]  to  do  with  the  grammar  or  the  rhe-r^”^^  P^?  ^  '  P^P^r.  However,  a  gentleman  was  soon  found 

toric  of  wirds?”  Pray,  Mr.  tklitor,  has  not  h  ^  ^  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W - Me.  G - L - , 

lawyer  something  to  do  with  grammar?  But  s'hop,  but  if  t  ^  who  invited  a  large  party  of  hangers-on  to  the 

perhaps  his  application,  while  in  college,  was  ^  veiled  from  vffigar  ^ze  y  e  renc  pj-egg  to  a  grand  dinner  at  Bochsa’s,  in  Golden 
similar  to  the  Quaker’s  practice  of  music — he  /.*^  Italian  language,  there  is  ^  *ng  on  niy  ^ese  highly  respectable  persons 

merely  walked  over  it.  If  this  is  not  (be  case liberally  patronised  by  u omen  of  termed,  “conciliated,”  and  the 

with  him,  wdiy  does  he  commit  such  blunders i**n»^*  No,  no,  good  sir,  I  cannot  destroy  the 

in  almost  every  line?  His  metaphysics  arelP  but  you  can  choose  whate\er  else  may^^^.^p  j^j^own.  They  were  puffed  and  eulogized 

uoihiug  but ‘blustering,’ contradictions ;  but  we  btste.  t  every  direction;  and,  when  puffing  and 

unist  make  an  apology  for  him,  something  ini  July  10.  I  make  the  following  extract  from [ newspaper  eulogy  seemed  to  flag,  dinner  after 
his  own  style,  and  ask :  “what  has  a  learned  a  book  lately  published  in  England,  entitled  dinner  was  given,  alternately  at  Bochsa’s  and 
writer  to  do  with  grammar?”  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  United  iS^afc5,  Welsh’s,  until  the  bubble  burst,  when  the  hum- 

lie  says:  “  The  remarks  upon  the  Solo,  page!  a/irf  on  the  Northwestern  coast  of  America.^'*  hug  was  made  manifest,  and  John  Bull  confess- 
29,  are  not  worthy  of  notice.”  Not  worthy  of,,  “The  people  of  Nootka,  as  well  as  their  ed  himself  an  egregious  dupe.  Messrs.  Bochsa, 
notice!  when  so  many  sentences  are  mutilated, , neighbors,  are  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  mu-  Davies  and  Welsh  pocketed  a  round  sum  each 
and  all  the  modulations  are  so  disfigured,  that  'sic ;  the  melody  of  their  songs  is  soft,  plaiutivev  by  the  spec.,  and,  as  for  the  four  cigar-rollers, 
they  should  have  had  for  their  motto,  “3/u7i-!and  very  simple,  though  not  devoid  of  harmo-jlthey  made  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
ghng  done  here.'*  i  uy.  The  accouqiauimeut  is  performed  on  three  smoke  that  in  comfort,  which,  if  John  Bull  had 

'Ihe  learned  critic  remarks:  “It  is  singular,! ditfereut  instruments,  namely,  a  dnim,  made  .9?/?oA*er/ them,  they  w'ould  have  been  com pel- 
that  no  one  but  the  Reviewer  ever  discovered |  from  a  thin  board  scooped  out;  a  clap|HT,  con-  led  to  have  rolled  all  the  rest  of  their  days, 
tliat  devotional  music  and  devotion  are  onelsisting  of  a  sea-dog’s  hide,  distended  by  blow-.  Vive  la  bagatelle 


ana  all  the  modulations  are  so  disfigured,  that  'sic ;  the  melody  of  their  songs  is  soft,  plaiutivev  by  the  spec.,  and,  as  for  the  foi 
they  should  have  had  for  their  motto,  “3/u7i-!and  very  simple,  though  not  devoid  of  harmo-jlthey  made  enough  money  to 
ghng  done  here.'*  i  uy.  The  accouqiauimeut  is  performed  on  three  I  smoke  that  in  comfort,  which,  ij 

'Ihe  learned  critic  remarks:  “It  is  singular,! diflereut  instruments,  namely,  a  dnim,  made  .97/?oA*cr/ them,  they  w'ould  hav 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


WHAT  THO'  JOTS  SUN  BE  SET 


WRITTEN  BY  MISS  PORTER. — MUSIC  ORIGINAL 


COMPOSED  AND  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD, 


LEOATO. 


AFFETTUOSO. 


On,  then  ! — time  -  wast-ed  flood  !  If  her  sweet  ray  shine  o’er  thee. 


Heed  not  the  storms  that  brood 


RALLEN. 


THE  EVTERPEIAD. 


r1^ 


i 


AMOROSO. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  LOVE  SONG, 

Composed  by  HENRY  HARRINGTON,  M.  D. 

THE  WORDS  TRANSLATED  FROM  AN  ORIENTAL  ESSAY. 

(  The  Small  Notes  now  added,  are  to  be  used  as  an  Accompaniment,) 


Sweet  doth  blush  the  ro  -  sy  morn - ing,  Sweet  doth  beam  the  glist’n  -  ing  dew 


Sweet  doth  blush  the  ro  -  sy  mom - ing,  Sweet  doth  beam  the  glist’n  -  ing 


Sweet  -  er 


the  day 


dora  -  ing,  Thy 


smiles  trans  -  port 


view. 


’Midst  the  bios  -  som’s  fragrance 


r  7"^  r  r~T 

flow  -  ing,  Why  de  -  lights  th^ 


r“rr" 

ho  -  nied  hue  ?  Sweet  -  er  breaths  thy- 


self  be  -  -  stow  -  -  ing  One  kind  kiss  on  me !  on  me !  One  kind  kiss  on  me ! 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


MUSICAL.  M1SCEL.L.ANT. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  MUSIC. 


■  — ■■■  -  T  ■  11  There  are  only  four  specimens  of  ancient 

We  are  glad  to  sec  that  the  directors  of  the  An- 1  Greek  music,  in  their  original  rotation,  handed 


every  change  of  weather,  these  resound  very 
forcibly,  ^metimes  the  sound  resembles  that 
of  water  when  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  some¬ 
times  that  of  the  Harmonica;  and  at  others 


cient  Concerts  (London)  have  contradicted  the | down  to  US.  Three  of  them  are  hymns,  ad-  times  that  oi  the  Harmonica;  and  at  others 
report  of  their  intending  to  discontinue  their  per-  dressed  to  Calliope,  Apollo,  and  Nemesis,  which  tltht  of  distant  chimes,  or  of  an  organ.  The 
formanccs:  “  they  neither  have,”  they  say,  “  nor  were  found  among  the  papers  of  the  celebrated  invention  of  this  curious  machine  is  due  to 
ever  have  had,  an  intention  of  giving  up  these  Archbishop  Usher.  The  fourth  was  found  in  Ventan,  provost  at  Burkli,  near  Basle, 

concerts,  which  will  be  resumed  next  year,  and  rnnnnsiprv  iipar  MpK*5inn  hv  Kirphpr  It  The  following  was  the  occasion  of  its  dis- 

continued  a.  usual.”  coS  onil’e  first  eight  fhe  first’ Py-  -overy.  He  "sometimes  amused  himself  by 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  (says  a  wri-  thic  ode  of  Pindar,  set  to  musical  characters,  shooting  with  a  cross-bow,  at  a  target  opposite 
ter  in  the  Ix)ndon  Harmonicon,)  that  the  best  corresponding  to  those  attributed  by  Alypius  ^o  his  window;  and  in  order  to  withdraw  at 
school  of  music  in  England,  and  the  only  one  to  the  Lydian  mode,  which  Plato  tells  us,  was  .''^hl  the  arrow  discharged,  he  fixed  thereto  an 

for  a  great  number  of  years,  has  been  the  An-  gQ  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire  tender  affec-  Iron  string.  He  more  than  once  remarked, 

cient  Concerts.  They  have  not  only  furnished  tions,  that  he  forbade  the  use  of  it  in  his  repub-  string  sounded  exactly  the  octave  of 

classical  models,  but  proved  a  bulwark  against  He,  T'hese  specimens  have  been  illustrated  by  whole  length ;  and  he  also  found,  that  all 
the  inroads  of  fashion,  which  is,  and  ever  has  vions  Biirpttp  and  Dr  Biirnpv  and  one  ofU^e  iron  strings,  strung  in  a  direction  parallel 

been,  irreconcilably  hostile  to  what  is  not  new.lthem:the  hymn  of  Calliope,  has-been  recently  - ^  - -  - - *  ^ 

translated  from  the  original  Greek  characters. 


been,  irreconcilably  hostile  to  what  is  not  new, 
and  generally  inimical  to  everything  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  recommendation  of  triviality.  To  the 


The  following  was  the  occasion  of  its  dis¬ 
covery.  He  sometimes  amused  himself  by 
shooting  with  a  cross-bow,  at  a  target  opposite 
to  his  window;  and  in  order  to  withdraw  at 
will  the  arrow  discharged,  he  fixed  thereto  an 
iron  string.  He  more  than  once  remarked, 


the  iron  strings,  strung  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  sound,  gave  this  intonation  at  each 
change  of  the  weather.  A  coppered  string 


and  harmonized  by  J.  F.  Danely.  It  is  publish-]  sound  nor  did  ir^  wire  wheri 


Ancient  Concerts  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  led  in  the  29th  part  of  the  London  Encyclopae-p'^’^^^S  west.  Mr.  Dobereiner,  of 

our  best  singers;  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  dia  Art.  Music.  con.ubie’i Muceiianj.  jJena,  conceives  that  the  phenomenonjustde- 

Bartleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.Knyvett,  Vaughan,  ’  _  1  scribed  is  the  eflFect  of  an  electro-magnetic  ac- 

and  Mrs.  Salmon.  But  more  than  all,  we  owe  the  opera  in  France  tion,  and  proposes  to  try  if  a  coppered  string 


THE  OPERA  in  FRANCE. 


Jena,  conceives  that  the  phenomenon  just  de¬ 
scribed  is  the  eflFect  of  an  electro-magnetic  ac¬ 
tion,  and  proposes  to  try  if  a  coppered  string 


to  them  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  and  1  mv.  i  a  r  might  not  be  rendered  sonorous,  by  placing  its 

the  subsequent  performances  in  Westminster^.  The Jiret  opera  Gluck  composed  for 

Abbey,  wSich  excited  a  widely-spread  taste  in  [  ’  He  Vas\  ^SofeX  ht 

Great  Britain  for  the  “sublime  and  beautiful” * ^®eine.  lie  was  a  whole  year  in  writ  j  - 


in  music,  and  led  the  way  to  that  general  cul-|;*^^  music  studj^ng,  durii  g  at  time,  t  lei  paganini,  and  the  peasants  of  Germany. 

fm  rf  n!ll  'lilnT'*'’'  ll»VOTinrio'boiW  upon  hrS!xM?’rtiylhm’!  The  following  foot  •'iH  gjvo  .oino  ido.  of  the 

_  completely  successful ;  biU  he  encoiin-  I  ^^at  they  have  some  little  leisure  for  rational 

j  tered  great  opposition  from  the  French  musi- '  cultivated  taste  enough  to  de- 

T.  Campbell,  in  his  “fifth  letter  to  the  students 'cians  and  amateurs,  who  all  rose  up  in  arms  their  leisure _ not  to  prize-fights,  not  to  bull- 

of  Glasgow,”  after  speaking  of  the  historical  writ-  against  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  strains  of  their  bating,  nut  to  donkey  races,  not  to  drinking — but 
ings,  poetry,  geography,  &c.  of  the  Alexandrians,  |  celebrated  poet  to  foreign  music.  The  compo-jto  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  art. 

|ser,  however,  was  patronised  by  the  amiable  j  The  celebrated  violinist,  Paganini,  was  sum- 
It  w^ould  be  injustice  to  the  Alexandrians  to  ^  but  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had  nioned  this  last  autumn  to  perform  before  the 
forget  that  they  cultivated  both  the  art  and  the ^  been  his  pupil  in  Germany;  and  his  opera,  a^jQ^een  Dowager  of  Bavaria,  at  the  castle  of 
science  of  music.  ..From  the  earliest  times  oft  well  as  several  subsequent  ones,  was  received  li  y^g^j-nsee  a  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Greece,  music  was  a  part  of  philosophical  edu- 1  with  enthusiasm.  The  French  were  now  iini^jpgg  Davaria  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
cation.  Pythagoras  established  certain  doc-|raptures  with  the  man,  whom,  a  short  time  be-i  At  the  mmnent  the  concert  was  about 

trines  respecting  harmony,  founded  on  the  J  fore,  they  would  have  gladly  banished  from !;  a  great  bustle  was  heard  outside.  The 

mathematical  relation  of  sounds.  Aristoxenus  ji  the  kingdom;  they  said  he  had  discovered  thejlq^jg^H  having  inquired  the  cause,  was  informed 
of  Tarentum,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  had  risen  I  ancient  music  of  the  Greeks;  that  he  was  the  i!^h  at  about  sixty  of  the  neighboring  peasants 
up  in  rebellion  against  this  theory.  The  Py-j  only  musician  in  Europe  who  knew  how  to||  informed  of  the  arrival  of  ihefa- 

thagoreans,  by  their  rigid  adherence  to  calcula-j  express  the  real  language  of  the  passions ;  and!  jHous°Italian  violinist  were  come  under  the 
tion,  and  the  accurate  divisions  of  the  mono-,  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  when,  in  1776,  j'  hope  of  hearing  some  of  his  notes  and  request- 
chord,  might  be  said  to  have  trusted  more  to  Piccini  arrived.  His  style  was  essentially  j|  ^hat  the  windows  should  be  opened  in  order 
the  eye  than  the  ear,  respecting  perfect  conso-  diflferent  from  that  of  Gluck:  his  operas,  though  Khat  they  also  might  enjoy  his  talent.  The 
nance.  They  left  nothing  to  the  decision  of  possessing  many  beauties,  brilliant  melodies,  ( went  beyond  their  wishes,  and  with 
the  auditory  organ,  which  they  conceived  as 'and  passages  of  great  elegance  and  pathos, jinniy  royal  good-nature,  gave  orders  that  they 
incapable  to  decide  on  harmony  without  visi- !  were  deficient  in  that  unity  which  Gluck  uiadejgHould  all  be  admitted  into  the  saloon  where 
ble  signs,  as  the  eye  to  direct  the  formation  of '  his  particular  study.  Many  of  the  volatile  jg^e  had  the  pleasure  of  remarking  their  dis- 
a  circle,  without  a  pair  of  compasses.  Aris- ji  French  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Neapolitan, loernment,  and  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
loxenus,  on  the  contrary,  referred  every  thing! and  a  musical  war  commenced,  which  lasted [^Hey  applauded  the  most  striking  parts  of  this 
to  the  ear.  He  thought  the  senses  sufficiently  several  years,  being  carried  on  with  the  usual  distinguished  artist’s  performance, 
accurate  for  musical,  though  not  for  mathe-  artillery  of  pamphlets,  epigrams,  lampoons,  lurmooicoa. 

matical  purposes.  The  philosophy  of  the  Py-  &c.  The  young  were  chiefly  for  Piccini,  the  ;  , 

thagoreans,  their  velocities,  vibrations,  and  pro-  old  for  Gluck.  And  so  zealously  was  the  con-  Under  the  head  “  P in  the  June  number  of 
portions,  he  therefore  rejected  with  contempt.  Uest  conducted,  that  no  door  was  opened  to  a  the  London  Harmonicon,  we  find  the  following: 
His  triumph,  for  a  while,  was  complete.  All  il  stranger,  without  the  question  being  put  to  him,!  ThSatre  Jlkmand. — Faust,  an  opera  by  Spohr, 
the  musicians  of  Greece  declared  themselves  h  “  Are  you  a  Piccinist,  or  a  Gluckist  ?”  At|  was  played  here  on  the  22d  of  April.  With  re- 
Aristoxenians;  and  we  may  join  our  own  horn  1  length  the  public  got  tired  of  the  dispute;  andjgard  to  the  libretto^  it  is  ridiculous,  and  the  mu- 
age  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  since  a  part  of  his  terminated  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  ought  sic  is  far  inferior  to  the  inspired  work  of  Weber, 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  I  to  have  been  terminate,  by  dividing  bet  ween 'jSpohr  belongs  to  the  Mozart  school,  having  the 

The  Alexandrians,  passionately  fond  of  playsj  them.  constable*!  Miiceiuo/,  Voi.  lii.  1  manner  of  that  great  master  without  his  genius ; 

spectacles,  and  music,  were  also  occupied  with!  -  any  of  the  musical  coquetry  or  or- 

musical  theories:  but  we  may  anticipate  that!  gigantic  ^olian  harp.  whicn  Rossini  has  spoiled  the 


cal  nation. 


liarmopicoa. 


works  has  come  down  to  us.  [to  have  been  terminated,  by  dividing  between 

The  Alexandrians,  passionately  fond  of  playsj  them.  constable’s  Miiceiian/,  voi.  lii. 

spectacles,  and  music,  were  also  occupied  with !  - 

musical  theories:  but  we  may  anticipate  that!  gigantic  ^olian  harp. 

their  scientific  propensities  turned  to  the!  Captain  Haas,  of  Basle,  thus  designates  an 

mathematical,  and  not  to  the  natural  and  luxu-,  apparatus,  which,  of  itself,  emits  a  variety  of 


riant  system  of  harmony.  Euclid  took  up  the!  tones  on  a  change  of  weather.  Since  the  year"  A  certain  celebrated  counsel,  whose  religious 
subject,  and  re-established  the  geometric  priii-  !  1787,  lie  has  stretched  in  his  garden  fifteen  iron  considered  quite  orthodox,  hap- 

ciplesof  music  on  their  ancient  and  square  Py-j  strings,  or  wires,  320  feet  long,  at  a  distance  of'P®”^  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  Northern  Musi- 
thagorean  honors.  Eratosthenes  also  regarded  i  two  inches  one  from  the  other.  The  largest  is  i  ^ 

music  as  a  branch  of  mathematics,  and  pub- 1  two  lines  in  diameter,  the  smallest  one  line, i!  love  of  music,  his  presence  created  some 

lished  an  elaborate  work  on  the  subject.  W  hat  ;and  the  intermediate  strings  a  line  and  a  half.;  surprise.  When  a  gentleman  inquired  what  could 
a  world  of  speculation  might  be  ^spared  to  us  'They  are  placed  to  the  south,  and  inclined  from'  have  brought  the  advocate  among  them ;  the  re- 
on  this  topic,  if  the  mummy  of  the  old  Alex- 120  to  30  degrees.  Their  tension  is  eflfected  by  j  ply  was,  “  Don’t  you  hear  they’re  now  playing 
andrian  fiddler  could  only  be  brought  to  life !  I  an  apparatus  prepared  for  the  occasion.  At!  the  Messiah  he  is  retained  on  the  other  side  1” 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


merits.  The  editor  of  ihe  Boston  Centinel  says:|  Mrs.  Strozzi,  a  lady  recently  from  Oxford,  Eng- 

- rr^u:  :=i^- ‘  ^  '  “We  should  apprehend  that  it  is  destined  to  be- Hand,  gave  a  Concert  of  Sacred  Music  at  North- 

rt  Our  subscribers  may  expect,  with  the  13th  come  a  common  and  popular  instrument  for  the  ampton,  a  short  time  since.  The  Northampton 
number  of  the  Euterpeiad,  a  splendid  Er/grartng,  drawing-room.”  We  understand  that  Mr.  Smith  |  Courier,  speaking  of  her  performance,  says; 
the  expense  of  which  to  the  proprietors  will  be  will  shortly  return  to  New-York,  for  the  purpose  “Her  powers  of  voice,  style  of  execution  and  cul- 
rising  of  flOO.  The  engraver  intends  it  shall  be  of  giving  instructions  to  play  the  Harmonicon —  tivated  taste,  were  of  a  high  character;  *  *  * 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  ap- .several  of  which  having  been  disposed  of  to  the  her  style  of  singing,  however,  was  novel  in  this 
peared  in  a  periodical  in  this  country.  first  families  here.  region,  and  rather  too  scientific  for  those  accus- 

I  ■■■■  —  -  tomed  to  the  simple  and  plain  notes  of  sacred  mu- 

TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS.  I  Theatre.— The  regular  season  at  the  to  be  enjoyed  extensively.” 

It  will  be  perceived  Uiat  a  large  proportion  of  Park  Theatre  commences  this  evening,  and  re-  ,,  d  .  _  ,t,»  no.Cnnrtnr  nr.  <tiA 

the  matter  in  the  present  number  of  the  Euter- |  port  says,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  c  .  s  i,a«  heen  lonir  occiinied 

peiad,  is  original. — We  nope  that  the  length  of  secure  the  best  foreign  talent,  in  addition  to  the  I  ^  hi.  MnsicaP  Memoirs 

the  interesting  “  Introductory  Lecture  on  xMusic,”  most  popular  actors  at  home.  with  the  arrangement  of  his  Musical  Memo,™, 

commencing  on  the  first  page,  will  not  prevent  „  '  be  publmhed.  They  are  to  com- 

our  readers  from  giving  it  a  careful  peruLl.  It  L  Bowery  THEATRE.--Mr.  Hamblin,  the  cele-  prise  an  account  of  the  General  Stale  of  Mu«c  m 
comes  from  a  high  and  respectable  source— there-  tragedian,  has  become  the  lessee  of  this  England,  from  the  first  commemoration  of  Han- 

fore  is  worthy  of  attention.  In  o.ir  opinion,  Mr.  establishment  for  one  year,  commencing  this  even-|  del,  in  the  year  1784,  to  the  year  1830;  and  will 
lucho  has  adopted  the  most  effectual  method  to  *"?•  Arrangements  have  been  made  at  this  thea-  be  copiously  interspersed  with  Anecdotes,  Musi- 
call  attention  to  this  delightful  and  sublime « ""''^‘‘88  of  high  attraction,  cal,  Histrionic,  &c.  _  i...<i<,.  p  p.r. 

science.  Having  supplied  himself  ivith  a  ywy  We  intend  here^after  to  notice  only  that  part  of!  That  beau  of  les  beaux  arts,  Bourne,  has  been 
extensive  library  of  rich  and  mre  works,  in  diffe-  the  Drama  which  relates  to  Music — leaving  to!i„  Wall-street  again,  and  left  us  two  new  pieces 
rent  languages,  relating  to  the  subject  of  music  others  more  competent,  the  task  of  pointing  out  "of  music— [“The  Song  of  Chatelar  to  Mary, 
he  IS  enabled  to  give  the  world  facts,  of  which  the  beauties  and  faults  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Oogen  of  Scots,”  and  “  The  Knight  with  a  Snowy 
most  people  are  ignorant— It  gives  us  pleasure  b  arce.  Plume,”]  upon  fancy  tinted  paper;  so  that  our 

to  state,  that  the  author  has  kindly  consented  to  -  of  the  C«Ui»e/  may  now 

understand  that  letters  have  been  received  have  subjects  for  a  lilac  and  a  yellow  article,  but 


of  his  Lectures  on  Music,  for  the  pages  of  thei 
Euterpeiad.  I 


in  this  city,  staling  that  Mr.  C.  Horn,  the  eminentlno  scent  to  give  them  an  odour. 


Mer.  Adr. 


rru  ^  •*  r  ra  ™.  TrsTr'a  on.  i'vocalist,  will  leave  England  shortly  for  the  Uni- 

The  music  of  the  song,  ‘  What  tho  Joy  s  sun  ^  ^ 


. ted  States.  It  is  rumored  also,  that  Mr.  Sin-ll  NEW  MUSICAL  WORKS. 

be  seU,  ^y  a  young  gent  man  o  o  e  than  »  j^j  Anderson,  Madame  Vestris  and  her  sb-(  published  during  the  last  fortnight. 

ordinary  abilities.  Ills  musical  compositions  and 

literary  communications  will  often  appear  in  the  g  chatelar,  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots-by 

subsequent  numbers  of  our  work.  |  Ball. 

Of  the  “Egyptian  Love  Song,”  by  Dr.  Har-ji  Niblo  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving!  The  Knight  with  a  Snowy  Plume— poetry  by  T.  H. 
ringtoii,  the  London  Harmonicon  says:  “the  an-  two  Grand  Concerts  at  his  Garden.  He  says,  they!  Baily  ;  music  by  Henry  R.  Bishop, 
nexed  lovely  composition,  little  known  to  the  I  v^fill  be  got  up  on  a  scale  of  splendor  superior  to  i  .  Exemplied,  in  a  seriesof  Solfeg- 

present  generation,  richly  deserves  to  be  snatched  1  any  concerts  produced  at  his  gardens  this  season,!®*  Exercises  by  T.  Cooke, 
from  that  oblivion  which  seems  to  threaten  much  land  will  combine  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  talents,!  ^  Dubois  and  Stodart. 

of  our  best  English  music  of  the  last  century,  and  {both  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  at  the  Grand!  favorite  Portuguese  Waltz,  by  L.  Fesca. 
to  be  again  brought  into  notice.”  |  Musical  Festival.  Madame  F^on,  who  ha.  just  ,  ^  ^ 

We  think  the  lines  by  Estelle,  on  our  last  page,  | arrived  from  the  South,  Madame  Brichta,  Miss!  *  Vocal. 

are  superior  to  any  thing  we  have  ever  read  from  I  George,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Cuddy,  and  others,  are  1  Away !  away,  we  bound  o’er  the  deep— T.  V,  Weisen- 
her  pen.  She  is,  truly,  an  invaluable  correspond-  |  engaged  for  these  concerts,  the  first  of  which  willfifi**^!* 


Music  under  consideration. — “  O  meet  me  once 
again,”  a  song,  and  “  There's  a  language  that’s 
mute,”  a  song. 


take  place  to-morrow  evening,  2d  inst. 


The  following  lines  from  the  N.  Y.  Constella- 


Rose,  pretty  Rose — Sung  by  Miss  Moran,  composed 
by  the  late  R.  Willis. 

Bv  Firth  and  Hall. 

God  Save  the  King,  with  Variations  for  the  Piano 


The  Convivial  Glee,  “Then  drink  to-night  fti  on,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  well-l^?!^^^^®** 

withheartsas  light.”  andthesong,  “  Wine  gives  known  place  of  public  amusement,  in  this  city,  F„rt*^iin‘frorRoMinirLr(?iTLLr^^ 
pleasure  to  the  soul,’  are  not  suitable  for  our  | called  |  __ 


pages.  The  composition  entitled  “  Hot  Corn,”  is  3 
deposited  in  the  pigeon-hole  of  “  ten  months’  for- 1 
getfulness” — We  may  publish  it  next  summer.  I 

“  On  Music,”  by  Ann.  in  our  next.  { 

Several  new  musical  publications  were  received  | 
too  late  to  be  noticed  at  length  in  this  number.  { 
The  one  entitled,  “  Singing  exemplified,  in  ase-j^ 
ries  of  exercises  and  solfeggi,  by  T.  Cooke,”  pub-i 
lished  by  Bourne,  will  receive  particular  attention  y 
in  our  next.  I 


GRAND  HARMONICON.  R 

Some  days  since,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 1 
amining  a  musical  instrument  by  this  name,  at  Mr.  f 
Coleman's  Literary  Rooms,  corner  of  Park  Place  1 
and  Broadway.  The  piece  forming  the  bottom  of! 
a  portable  table,  is  perforated  with  holes  to  receive  i 
the  stems  of  the  glasses,  which  are  of  various! 
sizes,  comprising  tones  and  semitones,  and  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  play  a  tune  in  any  key.  By  wet¬ 
ting  the  fingers,  and  passing  them  round  on  the 
tops  of  the  glasses,  the  most  sweet  and  melodious 
tones  imaginable  arc  produced.  W^e  ^shall  not 
Boon  forget  the  effect  they  had  on  us — indeed,  the 
pleasing  vibrations  of  which  still  hang  on  the  ear. 

“  So  soft  the  heavenly  strain  arose. 

The  notes  of  each  responsive  close  | 

Dill  seem  the  whispering  voices  dear,  | 

Of  beings  in  a  brignter  sphere.”  | 

Mr.  ^mith,  the  patentee,  is  a  son-in-law  ofj. 
Judge  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  said  to| 
l^  a  gentleman  of  considerable  science  and  taste.  I 
He  is  now  in  Boston,  with  several  of  his  instru-  L 


CASTLE  GARDEN* 

There ’s  beauty  in  a  quiet  eve. 

When  stars  their  golden  garlands  weave, 

In  yon  blue  bending  zone  ; 

And  there  is  beauty  on  the  deep. 

When  winds  and  waves  are  hush’d  to  sleep, 
And  the  dim  shades  of  evening  keep 
Their  watch  o’er  ocean  lone  ; 

Soil  beauty  in  the  amber  wave. 

Her  stariy  pinions  loves  to  lave. 

When  it  is  rosy  with  the  flush 
Of  sunset’s  last  and  deepest  blush. 

But  beauty’s  form,  in  sea,  or  air. 

Or  sky,  or  earth,  is  not  so  fair. 

As  w'hen  her  evening  mantle  falls, 

In  graceful  folds  around  those  walls. 

Where  showers  of  stars  profuse  and  bright 
Are  flinging  far  their  gorgeous  light — 

The  walls  of  Castle  Garden!  They, 
Whose  battlements  have  erst  been  dyed. 

With  the  w'arm  life  blood’s  crimson  tide. 
Whose  speaking  cannon  have  been  hot 
With  the  quick  work  of  battle  day. 

When  flinging  far  the  pealing  shot, 

They ’ve  hurl’d  destruction  down  the  bay. 
No  more  a  Castle  now  it  seems — 

The  cannon  are  but  in  our  dreams. 

The  loud  alarm  is  heard  no  more 
In  startling  clang  along  the  shore. 

But  in  their  place  the  peaceful  w^ls 
By  music’s  votaries  are  mann’d 
Whose  tuneful  cadence  sweetly  calls 
An  answer  from  the  island  band  ; 

And  lamps  and  flowers  now  glisten  there 
And  loevly  girls  look  smiling  round. 

Making  the  scene  so  gay,  so  fair. 

It  almost  seems  enchanted  ground. 

A  4^  e  i|i  A  41  4* 


BENEDICX. 


I  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  to  inquire  of  the  music  publishers,  and  those 
interested  in  the  publication  of  music,  whether  the 
i present  expenses  which  attend  “copy-righting,” 
!  are  not  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  American  pub- 
,  Ushers,  and  whether  it  is  not  time  that  music  pub- 
I  Ushers  should  resort  to  some  means  to  remove 
I  those  expenses,  and  the  establishing  of  a  law  or 
■regulation  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  English 
government,  in  such  cases.  The  law  in  England, 
(if  I  am  correctly  informed)  makes  it  only  neces- 
jsary  for  the  publisher  to  leave  a  copy  of  any  piece 
i“at  Stationers’ Hall,”  and  paying  Iz.  to  secure  to 
I  him  the  exclusive  right  of  his  publication,  y. 

We  admit  the  communication  of  a  “  Plagiary*'* 

I  on  one  condition  only  ;  viz:  that  he  will  hereafter  call  us 
“  not  only  a  clever  fellow^  but  a  gentleman  and  a  zcAe- 
.  /ar.” 

PUFFING  one’s  self. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  “puffing  one’s  self”  has  be- 
I  come  quite  fashionable  of  late,  I  (officiously)  sug. 
gest  the  idea  of  your  manufacturing  a  few  for 
your  own  use.  “  By  the  by,”  could  you  not  copy 
one  from  some  literary  paper,  and  alter  it  to  your 
liking— then  direct  it  to  yourself.^  and  if  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  honorable  act,  you  can,  like  a  gad  Jly^ 
buzz : — “  Ignorance  and  inability  stalk  unheeded 

i through  the  community ;  but  let  genius  and  ori¬ 
ginality  prove  successmi,  and  the  whole  herd  of 
carping  critics  and  disappointed  would-be  *  ora¬ 
cles’  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  crush  their  efforts.” 

“  Believe  me  yours,”  Plagiary. 


THE  EUTERPEIAH. 


ORIGINAI^  POEI'RY. 

Knr  the  Etilerpeiad. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAX. 

Majestic  Ocean !  ofl  in  childhood^s  days, 

I’ve  gazed  with  wonder,  on  thy  swelling  waves, 

And  shrunk  back,  as  thy  breaking  billows  roll’d 
l^on  the  sandy  beach — then,  climbed  the  banks 
With  wild  grass  crown’d  ;  securely  thence  to  look 
Upon  thy  ceaseless  motion.  Hours  and  hours 
I ’ve  linger’d,  wrapt  in  admiration,  here. 

Nor  sought  to  shime  my  thoughts,  nor  picture  forth 
My  unconnected  feelings,  nor  portray 
“  Thick  coming  fancies,”  on  the  mystic  page. 

It  was  enough,  I  saw,  and  felt,  ana  loved 
The  Ocean  scene,  in  its  magnificence. 

Absorb’d  in  its  stupendous  grandeur,  then, 

I  only  knew  that ’t  was  a  wondrous  sight, 

Beggaring  all  description — though  there  came 

A  tide  of  swifl  ideas,  rushing  on 

For  ever,  as  I  gazed  ;  but  mingling  soon. 

In  one  broad  mass  of  chaos  and  confusion. 

Thought,  had  nor  end,  nor  object — it  ran  wild 
Over  the  waste  of  waters,  and  soon  lost 
Itself  in  its  own  wanderings.  Oh,  the  charm 
Of  those  young,  aimless,  bright  imaginings ! 

When  the  whole  world,  like  the  reflecting  sea, 

Gave  back  to  hope,  the  **  sunbeams  of  the  heart.” 

Majestic  Ocean  !  thou,  at  least,  by  time 

Art  still  unchanged — Here,  do  thy  restless  waves, 

Still  rise,  and  foam,  and  dash  with  idle  rage, 

And  spend  their  fury  on  the  unconscious  shore. 

Thou  lead’st  me  back  through  the  dim,  misty  shades 
Of  ’parted  years — and  while  I  stand  again 
Upon  thy  green- topp’d  banks,  past  memories  rush, 
Like  myriad  moments,  crowded  into  one. 

Together  on  my  mind.  I  seem  to  feel 
The  breath  of  early  life  return  again. 

Borne  on  thy  bosom,  changeless  Ocean,  still 
The  fresh’ning  breezes  play,  and  round  me  come 
Like  some  sweet  spirit  of  my  infancy. 

Oh,  who  would  not,  when  sick  of  the  world’s  pomp, 
And  vain  parade,  and  emptiness,  and  pride. 

And  idle  mockeries,  and  hollow  words. 

And  dreaming  fancies,  and  deceitful  show. 

Who  would  not  turn  to  such  a  scene  as  this,— 

And  gaze,  unsated,  and  delight  to  catch 
Some  far-off,  wandering  feeling  of  the  heart. 

Brought  home  by  the  sublime,  and  beautiful. 

Of  God’s  created  works. 

Oh,  I  could  watch 

Untired,  a  summer’s  day,  thy  beating  surge. 

Casting  its  glittering  spray  a  thousand  ways. 

With  wild  fantastic  motion,  and  forget 
The  fleeting  foot  of  time,  since  last  I  look’d 
Upon  the  gforious  concourse  of  thy  waves. 

Or,  heard  thy  deep,  mysterious,  solemn  sound— 
Since  last  I  mark’d  the  sea-bird’s  rapid  flight 
Along  thy  brink,  or  o’er  thy  wide  expanse, 

A  watery  wilderness,  with  dangers  spread, 

Skimming  its  midway  course,  ’twixt  sky  and  sea, 

On  venturous  wing — yet,  ever  and  anon. 

Returning  to  the  shore  ;  and  lighting  oft 
Upon  the  sun-bleached  sand,  fearless  and  tame. 

As  if  the  sterile  beach,  unclaim’d  by  man. 

Were  all  its  own.  Then,  far  beyond  the  land. 
Descried  the  proud  ship,  ploughing  through  the  deep, 
Braving  the  perils  of  the  rolling  seas. 

And  vacillating  to  the  shilling  winds. 

Familiar  sights  !  again  ye  rise  to  view. 

Still,  still  the  same — and  thought  becomes  more  pure. 
Drawn  from  the  world,  and  all  concentred  here. 
Where  the  wild  dreams,  and  passions  of  the  heart. 
Ate  swallow’d  up  in  the  immensity 
Of  the  Creator’s  wonder-working  power. 

Oh,  surely  it  were  better  far,  to  fix 

The  fancy’s  musings,  on  the  “First  Great  Cause,” 

Of  all  that’s  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  grand 

In  Nature,  than  keep  them  chain’d  to  earth. 

And  hovering  o’er  its  faint  and  weary  hopes. 

Which  linger,  half  in  fear,  upon  the  mind. 

As,  conscious  they  are  only  there,  to  die. 

Roll  on,  thou  vast,  immeasurable  sea ! 

Here,  still  shall  thy  perpetual  waters  come. 

Till  Time  is  done,  and  all  to  nothingness. 

Once  more  returned. — I  may  not  see,  perchance. 

Thy  face  again — Farewell — Farewell.  estelle. 

For  the  Eiiterpeiad. 

NIGHT. 

How  calm !  how  beautiful  is  Night ! 

Now  stillness  reigns,  and  shade  and  light 
Mingle  together,  to  awake 
The  thousand  thoughts  that  make 
This  hour,  the  blissful  hour  of  sweet  delight* 


Fancy  and  Hope  weave  their  wild  spell, 

Romance  comes  with  her  airy  train  to  dwell, 

And  all  the  ties  that  Memory  brings 
In  strange  and  thick  imaginings. 

Bids  the  lone  bosom  in  soft  rapture  swell. 

Dearest  and  holiest  treasures  now  are  brought, 

And  eay  anticipations  seeming  fraught 
With  the  strong  hues  of  Truth, 

Ah  !  breathing  visions  of  my  youth— 

The  wild  phantasma  of  a  burning  thought. 

Night’s  bright  melodious  stars  that  breath  a  tone. 
Not  for  the  ear  to  list  but  soul  alone— 

Soothing  my  spirit  ’till  I  feel, 

A  joy  delicious  o’er  my  senses  steal. 

Like  the  meandering  rivulet’s  soft  moan. 

Voices  of  other  years,  their  sweetness  flings 
Around  me,  as  the  woven  wreath  that  springs 
Within  the  vernal  groves,  upon  the  hills. 

And  youth’s  blue  sky  with  glory  fills. 

And  all  that  stirs  the  heart’s  mysterious  things. 

The  lingering  brilliance  of  life’s  early  gleam, 

As  sunlight  floating  on  the  dimpled  stream, 

Softly  it  sheds  its  golden  ray — 

But  ah !  it  may  not — cannot  stay. 

To  gild  the  hapless  bosom’s  ardent  dream. 

Oh,  Night !  thy  living  lyres  of  music  bear. 

With  pensive  sweetness  come  upon  my  ear 
Pour  all  thy  eloc^uence  into  my  breast. 

Lull  all  my  warring  passions  into  rest. 

To  hallow’d  rest,  pure  as  the  cold  night  air, 

I  love  the  solemn  hush  of  midnight’s  hour. 

For  then  Remembrance  crowds  m  gentlest  power. 
Bringing  again  the  buoyant  hopes 
Of  laughing  earth  whose  bosom  opes. 

To  clothe  this  world  bright  as  some  fairy  bower  ! 

IDEALINA. 

The  following  Ode,  which  was  sung  at  Jersey 
City,  on  the  54th  Anniversary  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  has  been  handed  to  us  by  one  of  the 


With  conscious  beauty  fenced  around, 

The  envied  fair  our  homage  c’  .im. 

But  while  they  seek  our  hearts  to  wound, 

Defeat  the  end  at  which  they  aim. 

But  you,  unconscious  of  your  charms, 

And  e’en  unwilling  to  believe— 

The  bosom  melt  with  fond  alarms, 

And  every  tender  wish  receive. 

Bloom  on,  dear  maid,  and  like  the  modest  rose. 

In  sweet  retirement  shun  the  flatt’ring  gaze, 

’T  will  save  thy  soul  a  thousand  painful  throes, 

And  well  requite  the  spurn’d,  tno’  splendid  blaze. 
New-Haven.  b - . 


VARIETIES. 

CHRONOGRAMS. 

The  following  Chronograms  are  translated 
from  the  German  : 

At  the  celebration  of  the  civil  ceremony  of 
Napoleon’s  (1.)  nuptials  with  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  (the  1st  April,  1810,)  the  people 
heard  Maelzel’s  Automaton  Trumpeter  playing 
out  of  a  window,  and  saw  this  ingenious  transpa¬ 
rent  chronogram : — 

“  TaCe,  MVnDVs  ConCors.” 

i.  e.  Be  silent,  the  world  is  concordant,  (1810.) 

The  year  before  last,  on  the  day  Goethe^  the 
German  poet,  completed  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
one  of  his  admirers  invented  the  following  chro¬ 
nogram,  which  comprised  the  year  1828,  as  well 
as  the  28th  of  August,  the  birth  day  of  the  poet : 

“  Sal  Vatori  CorDis  hVManl  CapitisqVe  eXC  clients 
Issimo.” 

i.  e.  To  the  most  excellent  Redeemer  of  the  human 
heart  and  understanding,  (28-1828.) 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

I  know  not  which  is  most  lovely,  a  female  born 


author’s  friends,  accompanied  by  a  request  to  j  to  affluence,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  luxury,  the 


insert  it  in  the  Euterpeiad. 

ANNIVERSARY  ODE. 

THE  WORDS  (original)  BY  F.  R.  HULBERT. 

Air — Humours  of  Glen.  • 

Along  the  wild  waves  of  old  ocean  careering. 

Swept  on  by  the  breezes  from  Tyranny’s  shore. 


attention,  and  the  gratification  which  wealth  and 
influence  can  control,  who  still  preserves  a  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  even  a  modesty  in  her  intercourse  with 
those  in  lower  circumstances ;  or  one,  who  in  the 
depth  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  maintains  a  dig¬ 
nity,  a  propriety  of  deportment,  tempered  with  a 


While  faint  beam’d  the  light  o’er  the  western  verge  cheer- 1  submissive  sweetness  of  disposition,  which  cora- 


The  bark  of  the  Pilgrims  rode  on  thro’  the  roar ;  hililv 

But,  oh,  how  their  hearts  throbb’d  with  rapturous  feeling! 

When  hush’d  was  the  storm  in  its  turbulent  powers,  ! 


mands  the  respect  of  all  who  can  appreciate  true 


W  hen  hush'd  was  the  storm  in  iis  turouient  powers. 

To  behold  o’er  the  flood  in  the  dim  distance  stealing  THE  fair  Quakers. 

I  The  Dove  with  the  branch  from  Columbia’s  bowers.  They^are  certainly  a  dangerous  sect.  There  is 
.  . ,  ,  ,  ,  j  T  M  «  1  more  peril  to  be  encountered  beneath  one  of  their 

Awhile,  and  that  band  nursed  o"  Liberty’s  altar,  bonneU,  than  in  all  the  eyes  that 

The  pure  flame  of  Freedom  that  lights  but  the  brave,  ,  .i  .  ^  n  rrti 

That  streams  to  the  sky  when  the  priests  do  not  falter,  jever  shone  through  artificial  flowers.  The  co- 
Or  dies  in  the  hour  when  they  crouch  like  the  slave  j  |  quettish  simplicity  of  dress,  its  perfect  neatness. 
Awhile,  but  in  wrath  o’er  the  wat’ry  commotion,  l[so  emblematic  of  purity,  that  latent  smile  just 

The  hordes  of  the  mighty  rush’d  down  on  the  free  ;  I  sufficient  to  dimple  the  cheek,  without  uttering  a 

But  our  bulwarks  were  souls,  and  our  sires  were  devotion,  sound,  and,  above  all,  the  snow  white  stocking 

And  the  charter’d  of  Freedom  would  bend  not  the  knee.,;  exactly  to  the  foot  that  cannot  be  concealed. 


Hark,  the  larum  of  war  soundeth  over  our  mountains. 
And  echoes  among  the  sweet  vales  of  the  west, — 

It  drowns  the  soft  music  that  sighs  from  the  fountains, 
But  fans  up  the  fire  in  the  patriot’s  breast. 

See  him  rush  to  the  field,  and  at  Lexington  pouring 
The  warm  tide  of  being — an  offering  free  ; 

To  die  by  the  altar  his  heart  was  adoring. 

And  offer  his  spirit,  proud  Freedom,  to  thee  ! 


have  a  witchery  about  them  which  we  are  sure 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  good 
and  honest  Penn. 


i3ee  mill  rusii  lu  me  ueiu,  emu  at  vtiii^tuii  puuiuig  i  BARRY  the  painter 

To'"dtbyTe‘lhafb!rk^^^^^^^^  A  young  lady  from  the  north,  of  groat  beauty 

And  offer  his  spirit,  proud  Freedom,  to  thee !  and  W'L  *ent  to  take  a  look  at  Barry  s  painting 

II  r  ^  1  u-  5  of  Elysium.  She  looked  earnestly  for  a  while. 

Brightest  names  on  the  roll  of  Columbian  glory !  jy,r  g^rry,  “  The  ladies  have  not  yet 

Oh.  holv  to  us  are  the  deeds  ye  have  done  ;  •  j  •  .u*  r  1  r 

And  the  father  shall  tell  to  his  children  the  sliry  arrived  in  this  paradise  of  yours.”  ‘‘  O,  but  they 

How  Washington  led,  and  how  Liberty  won  ;—  have,  madam,  said  the  painter,  with  a  smile; 

Then  as  glow  their  full  hearts  with  the  Charter  before* “they  reached  Elysium  some  time  ago;  but  I 
them,  i  could  find  noplace  so  fit  for  creatures  so  bright 

They  will  bow  to  the  Power  that  had  smiled  on  theirjiand  beautiful  as  behind  yon  very  luminous  cloud 

sires,  ,  ,  ,  | — they  are  there,  and  very  happy,  I  assure  you.” 

^nd  SW0£ir  with  the  folds  Ol  the  StB.r*Dftnner  O  er  tncITly  Family  Libraiy  of  tha  Artiata. 

To  die  in  the  field  where  their  freedom  expires  !  j  - 

-  GOOD  ADVICE. 

The  following  lines  have  been  sent  us,  for  the  Winchester  Va.  Republican,  published  on 

Euterpeiad;  but  whether  they  are  original  or  ^^g  30th  ult.  the  following  piece  of  advice  to  the 
selected,  we  have  no  means  by  which  to  deter- j  subscribers  who  receive  it,  in  large  letters,  “ /Jon’/ 


I  mine. 

THE  HEDGE-ROSE. 

TO  - . 

What  though  unseen  the  hedge-rose  blooms, 
And  seems  to  shrink  from  public  view, 

To  none  it  yields  in  rich  pernimes. 

An  emblem  and  a  type  of  you. 


lend  this  paper. 
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